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PROGRESS IN HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION. 



The observers of glaciers in Switzerland sometimes set 
up a straight line of stakes across the surface of the ice- 
field, and presently finding the stakes have moved and the 
straight line has become a curve, measure the movement 
of each stake and thus discover the fact and the law of the 
glacier's motion. One is a little surprised on learning that 
his unassisted observation has failed to detect a movement 
in the glacier varying fi*om 300 to 600 feet a year, or from 
one to two feet a day, and that these mountainous piles of 
ice, apparently as firm as the rocks that support them, are in 
reality gliding torrents of vast and resistless energy. 

And so, if we survey the educational field superficially, 
we may fail to observe any general progress within a given 
short period of time. The fact of progress is openly doubted 
by many ; and perhaps the prevalent impression is that 
whatever progress is made must be extremely slow. Insti- 
tutions of learning, both the higher and the lower, are pro- 
verbially conservative. Reformers find it so, and sometimes 
lose patience. 

Mr. Adams finds educationists the most un progressive* 
class of people he has ever met. Dugald Stewart, speaking 
of the conservatism of universities, says : 

" The academical establishments of some parts of Europe 
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are not without their use to the historian of the human 
mind. Immovably moored to the same station by the 
strength of their cables and the weight of their anchors, 
they enable him to measure the rapidity of the current by 
which the rest of the world is borne along." 
r But this is a superficial view. There is progress ; and if 

we can only set up proper landmarks and apply precise 
methods of observation, we shall make out the amount and 
the tendency of that progress. And it is properly the work 
of professional educationists to observe the drift in matters 
educational and to publish the results of their observations 
to the world. 'For we must depend on skilled observers for 
accurate results. Here, perhaps, we may be met with the 
question : Is education then a science ? Are its principles 
so definite and precise that they will bear mathematical state- 
ment ? Can you measure educational progress with a the- 
odolite, and reckon it by trigonometry ? 

No, we cannot ; but for all that we are not afloat. We 
know the difference between good teaching and bad teach- 
ing ; and there are reasons why we call one kind of teaching 
good and another kind bad. These reasons stated in a 
general form are principles, and taken together constitute 
the science of education. According to Professor Bain, 
" The theory of education in general is the theory of good 
teaching." Whence we may infer that progress in educa- 
tion is simply improvement in teaching ; and improvement 
in teaching is secured, first, by improving the teacher, and, 
secondly, by ameliorating the conditions under which he 
works. 

Thus, in seeking for evidence of educational progress, we 
enter the broad domain of methods and their endless appli- 




cations. In our school instruction, has the chief aim been 
a loaded memory, or a healthy discipline for all the mental 
powers ? Have we thought less of what is taught, and 
more of how it is taught ? Has cramming diminished, and 
training increased ? Has the knowledge acquired been less 
an affair of words and phrases, and more an insight into the 
nature and relations of things ? Has the laboratory or the 
text book been the preferred source of knowledge ? Have 
the little children learned about natural objects less from the 
lips of their teachers and more through their own fingers 
and eyes.? In school government has there been less driv- 
ing and more leading ? Has obedience come more from 
voluntary self-control and less from unwilling submission ? 
These and many such questions would have to be answered 
in any complete survey of educational progress. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Your Committee of the present year has not undertaken 
to cover the wfiole broad territory thus opened, but has lim- 
ited its survey to high schools. To secure accurate infor- 
mation correspondence was entered upon with numerous 
high school teachers and other educators in various parts 
of New England, of whom nearly a hundred returned 
responses containing facts and opinions relating to progress 
in high school education. To these correspondents cordial 
thanks are here rendered and the indebtedness of the Com- 
mittee for many suggestions is acknowledged. It is, a matter 
of regret that the pressure of the autumn work prevented 
many teachers from affording us the advantage of their judg- 
ment and observation. The replies were mainly from our 
own State, but enough came from Rhode Island, Connecti- 



cut, and New Hampshire, to enable us to compare the sit- 
uation here with matters elsewhere. 

The points upon which the Committee made inquiry* 
were four in number r i. Observed improvements relating 
to high school. work. 2. Improvements needed. 3. Busi- 
ness courses. 4. Increase or decrease of attendance. It 
has been found most convenient to treat of the first two of 
these together, for most of the marks of progress to be 
named are already to be noted in separate schools and com- 
munities in the State, and, on the other hand, no school is 
known to your Committee in which there is not opportunity 
for improvement in some of the directions specified. • 

The most prominent statutory change in Massachusetts 
during the past year has been the Free Text Book law. 
The testimony of our correspondents respecting the 
effect upon high schools of this measure is quite gen- 
erally in its favor. To its influence is ascribed a 
large share of the increase in attendance nearly everywhere 
reported, while the convenience of having pupils furnished 
at the will of the teacher with all needed supplies, is 
greatly enjoyed. Three writers, however, of whom two are 
among our leading teachers, are positive in asserting the law 
to be a step backward, and an unwarrantable invasion of the 
teacher's valuable time by a horde of vexatious trifles. Says 
one, " As teaching commands higher wages than pasting and 
peddling, the community loses the difference." It must be 
confessed, we think, that the main consideration is whether 
the operation of the law will be to secure the attendance 
upon high schools (and other schools) for a longer time of 
a considerable number of children whose parents have here- 
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tofore been unwilling or unable to allow such attendance. 
If the sum of higher education is increased in an important 
degree by the practical working of the measure, all other 
objections, whether fancied or real, must give way. On this 
point it is too early to form an abiding opinion, but such evi- 
dence as is available preponderates in favor of the law. It is 
to be desired that public sentiment in regard to prolonging 
the actual school life of the children may rise to a level evei^ 
higher than at present prevails in our favored Common- 
wealth, until the watchword recently proposed by an 
esteemed member of this Association, "A thorough high 
school education for every child," may not seem so unat- 
tainable as it now certainly does. 

Turning now to the details of school-work, we notice 
that in the progressive schools of this State the methods of 
scientific study and instruction are in a very encouraging 
state of transition. The older methods, depending upon 
the text-book or the lecturer altogether for the facts, and 
upon the memory aided by the sight of an occasional illus- 
trative experiment for the mental advancement of the pupil, 
are passing away, yet too slowly in many localities. The 
newer methods (and for a clear exposition of them many of 
us remember with gratitude the recently deceased Osbun), 
under which the learner is led by the teacher to perform for 
himself experiments, note results, then by induction seize 
upon the laws of science, and finally frame expressions for 
them, — these methods are gaining a foothold upon every 
hand. The teachers are in this respect far in advance of the 
public, but are leading the public to their level. A very 
encouraging feature of the correspondence alluded to is the 
frequent reference to additional facilities for laboratory work 
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in chemistry and physics, in this respect the former study 
being a little in advance of the latter. This general move- 
ment should go on until it shall be possible for fifty schools 
in this State to imbue their students with the spirit and habits 
of scientific study as successfully as already more than fifty 
can develop a taste and ability for linguistic work. In at 
least one school, chemistry is made to take on a decidedly 
practical aspect ; the pupils are sent out qualified by prac- 
tice to make reasonably accurate analyses of milk and of 
water, and various forms of food adulteration are set before 
them as desirable fields for investigation. Evidently the 
inductive method can be made to bear fruit even in high 
school work. 

More recently a movement has begun, as yet, however, 
without a general following, to carry the inductive method 
into elementary language study as well as into natural and 
physical science. As to the success of this, the evidence at 
our disposal is insufficient in amount and is drawn from too 
narrow a field to warrant a decisive judgment. It is demon- 
strated that with classes of certain grades and of adequate 
maturity of thought the plan works well. Whether it is the 
part of wisdom for ordinary teachers to rely upon it with 
ordinary pupils, is yet an open question. 

The animated discussion of the question whether in the 
list of studies preparatory to college the place of Greek 
should be taken by sfdditional requirements in science or in 
modern languages, is in some quarters having an injurious 
effect, both in decreasing the number entering the classical 
course and in diminishing the interest taken in the ancient 
languages by students already advanced on the way to col- 
lege. Whatever be the outcome of the present agitation. 
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the end ought to be reached speedily in order to secure a 
settled feeling among the pupils, — an important consideration 
in view of the amount and quality of work now demanded 
of those who enter colleges of the highest grade. In this con- 
nection there may be added the hope that in the final adjust- 
ment of the matter no greater amount of work will be required 
than at present ; for the feeling in most communities is 
averse to allowing more than four years of preparation, — a 
period too short, rather than too long, to secure satisfactory 
results, in view of the mental acquisitions of those who enter 
high schools to-day. 

Here is at once suggested a query whether the entering 
classes of our high schools are adequately prepared for 
their subsequent work. Testimony on this point varies ac- 
cording as you consult the teacher receiving or the teacher 
sending. Not long ago a high school teacher was com- 
plaining that the entering pupils, while able to perform with 
fair accuracy the processes of arithmetic, very generally 
failed to grasp the logical relations implied in the conditions 
of the problems. An acute observer, who overheard, re- 
marked : " You have no right to expect the grammar school 
to secure that ability ; that is a part of your work." This 
reply suggests a very important truth ; no teacher ought to 
complain till he has personally become acquainted with the 
aims, methods, and results in the grade below him, and, 
furthermore, has used his influence to correct errors there 
discovered ; nor even then, unless he has made persistent 
efforts to adapt the methods of his own school to the needs 
of the pupils as he finds them. When so much has been 
done, the foundation for an intelligent judgment has been 
laid, and criticism is likely to be just. 
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But how few teachers find themselves able, with satisfac- 
tion to themselves, to determine what their pupils actually 
need, and also to apply the best methods in the given cases. 
In certain respects there is urgently needed a better prepara- 
tion of teachers for their work. The defect is less in lack of 
knowledge of the subjects studied than in the ability to 
read child nature, to comprehend the principles underlying 
the growth of mind and soul in children, and to discern 
wise methods of securing in any particular instance the 
desired feature of mental or moral advancement. The best 
of it all is, that the eyes of teachers are opening to these 
very defects. Never was there among us a more earnest 
reading of educational literature, and never a more general 
study of the mysteries that attend maturing youth. The 
demand for books upon the principles of teaching is very 
encouraging ; the interest in local and in general teachers' 
meetings is hearty ; and the valuable efforts of the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education and his efficient aids, the 
Agents, are meeting with a prompt response at the Institutes. 
Yet something more is needed. The Normal Schools have 
little influence upon our high schools, for the leading 
teachers of the latter are college-bred. There should be in 
every New England college a chair of Didactics, to the end 
that systematic training for the work of teaching may be 
acquired by those who propose after graduation to become 
teachers. The movement has begun elsewhere ; let not the 
older colleges be left behind in the general advance. 

There is, however, a depressing and deterrent influence 
acting upon the impulse of teachers to increase their value 
to the community. Each one knows that whatever his 
expenditure of time, energy, and money, for preparation. 
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and notwithstanding all the power emanating from saccessful 
experience, he is once a year at the mercy of the merest 
ward politician, who, by fancied or existent grievance, may be 
inflamed to opposition. The mischief may be done, irre- 
parably done, before the people, slow to comprehend the 
situation, and slower still to act in remedy, have brought 
their influence to bear upon the case. A general remedy 
for this evil would be the enactment of a measure to secure 
a permanent tenure of ofiice for deserving teachers. For 
such action the teachers are now ready, and the prevalence 
of advanced views upon civil service reform indicates that 
the community is not averse thereto. The teachers of the 
whole State should move on the Legislature. 

The opinion manifested in some localities, that a teacher 
should refrain from influencing the educational sentiment of 
the community in which he works, we do not deem an evi- 
dence of educational progress. On the contrary, we regard 
with concern the tendency of teachers to withhold such influ- 
ence. Their qualifications, if they are fit for their places, 
are such that their services in shaping the educational sense 
of the people may be nearly as valuable as their direct 
school-work, and ought not to be spared. Nor ought it 
ever to be possible that a teacher for doing his duty as a 
man should sufier as a public servant. No city or town can 
aflbrd thus to hamper its principal teachers. 

No better evidence can be furnished, perhaps, that the 
outcry against high schools, which passed like a wave over 
our State, and still is breaking over the plains of the West, 
has subsided without hope of return, than the number of 
expensive high schools now projected or already arising ; 
witness East Boston, Cambridge, Taunton and Fall River. 
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In the latter case private munificence offers to the city the 
best that can be obtained ; in the other places the erection 
is at public expense and an indication of public interest in 
this grade of schools. The building of the new house for 
the Branch High School at East Boston is a significant fact 
as indicating the policy of Boston to multiply local high 
schools, notwithstanding the pressure brought to bear during 
the last ten years to break down and abolish these schools. 
This is the first building ever erected in Boston for a local 
high school. It is interesting to note that Chicago, also, 
has settled upon the policy of local high' schools, as' is 
shown by the erection of new buildings for the purpose 
within the past two years. The most notable new building 
for a New England high school is, of course, that lately 
erected at Hartford. Unless rumor errs, its great cost has 
not secured for it the best results in lighting, — probably 
from an adherence in its construction to the " block plan '* 
rather than the " court plan," which latter seems to be the 
most desirable in a large structure for school purposes. The 
edifice is, however, fire proof, a merit of a very high order. 

In connection with the mention of new buildings comes 
up the whole question of specialization in high school work. 
This is of eminent interest at present in Salem and Cam- 
bridge. Most educational progress has come through differ- 
entiation of function, and this is probably to be the truth in 
further advances in high school management. But at what 
point shall, the separate high school, as the four central 
schools of Boston, take the place of the single school, like 
that in Cambridge ? Evidently local conditions — especially 
the size of the community — have a most important bearing 
on the case ; yet Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, not- 
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withstanding their vast populations, adhere to the plan of the 
single comprehensive school. At present the point seems to 
be one of opinion merely, without adequate data for a gen- 
eral decision by argument. 

Within half a dozen years there has been developed in 
some places a close union between the public library and the 
public school, which must be regarded an important advance 
in education. It is quite necessary that the value of such 
union should be more widely appreciated. In the high 
school it is, together with the higher grammar grades, that 
the library can be made to yield most service to the teacher. 
Tlie pupils here, almost without exception, have acquired 
with the power of rapid reading a passion for light fiction 
and stirring adventure, but need in order to make the best 
use of their library privileges the frequent direction of some 
well-informed guide. Such direction the teacher can very 
effectively render if he cares to make the needed preparation, 
and out of interest in his pupils he ought to be willing to do so. 
But there is possible and desirable a closer relation still be- 
tween these two great forces of public education. We have 
only to visit Worcester or Providence near by, or Cincinnati, 
Chicago or St. Louis in the West, to discover its value. 
What is needed in every community having a public library 
and a public high school is that the librarian should furnish 
to the teachers ample facilities for leading their pupils into 
judicious habits of reading and consulting books of real 
worth. This would involve loaning to the teacher several 
books at a time, and allowing a longer retention of them 
than is granted the general public. It would cause occa- 
sionally the purchase of several duplicates for simultaneous 
use by the pupils. Moreover, the librarian, or a competent 
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assistant, should be at home to groups of students sent to 
pursue a definite line of investigation, and should take a 
personal interest in aiding these students. Without some 
such help on the part of the public library, the smaller high 
schools, and all having insufficient school libraries, are prac- 
tically debarred from using the most valuable methods in 
history, geography and literature. Now to secure this co- 
operation between libraries and teachers is not always an 
easy task. Perhaps legislation is needed to make it general. 
It occurs to us to suggest the advisability of extending the 
field of action of the State Board of Education over the 
public libraries. That body by its various agencies, and 
especially by its annual reports, could contribute much to 
the enlightenment of teachers, librarians, trustees, and the 
public generally upon this important matter. 

There now await our notice several educational improve- 
ments that can be treated only by way of merest allusion. 
Their importance demands a more exhaustive treatment, 
but the hands of the clock are inexorable. In this class we 
place the following : The increased interest in the study of 
English and the admirable facilities for instruction in that 
subject, the tendency to use objective methods and the mul- 
tiplication of means for illustration in nearly all subjects, the 
greater attention paid to exactness of knowledge and precis- 
ion of statement in the work of pupils, the tendency to 
govern pupils by securing self-control, the inadequacy of 
teaching force in many schools, the desirability of a larger 
proportion of permanent male teachers, the need of a more 
adequate salary in the smaller cities and towns, the necessity 
for better supervision and better grading in the country 
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schools, and, lastly, the spreading desire of working people 
to give their children a liberal education. 

Turning now to the remaining points of our circular of 
inquiry, we shall allude first to courses of study preparatory 
for business. The popular demand for a course of this kind 
is met in most schools by the provision of a plan of study 
that substitutes for the ancient languages some form of 
English study, and includes business arithmetic and book- 
keeping with so many of the other common high school 
branches as are necessary to fill out the two, three, or four 
years covered by the course. Scarcely a dozen schools 
limit it to two years ; such usually term it the Business 
Course. The greater number give it the name of the English 
Course, and continue it for three years ; in a smaller number 
of cases it occupies four years. It is generally so arranged 
as to occasion very few recitations separate from the other 
courses of the school. As an excellent example of the two 
years* business course there is appended to this report an 
outline of that laid down for the Waltham High School.* 
We quote from a correspondent concerning it : 

" You will understand better the real nature of our busi- 
ness course when I say that we employ a special teacher of 
writing, book-keeping, and commercial arithmetic, and per- 
mit pupils of the fourth (entering) class to elect these studies 
in place of or in addition to Latin or French. In practice 
it amounts to the same thing as making book-keeping, writ- 
ing, and commercial arithmetic elective in the English 
course, and paying considerable attention to these branches. 
A large proportion of our boys elect book-keeping, but I 
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apprehend that we shall graduate comparatively few from the 
two years' course. We have not yet graduated any." 

There prevails among high school teachers and, we 
think, among business men (as Hon. Eustace C. Fitz bore 
testimony last April in his valued paper before the Classical 
and High School Teachers* Association) that boys who pur- 
sue a broad and thorough high school course are more 
likely to become accurate, intelligent, and faithful employes 
in business life than those who aim more directly at the 
three studies, arithmetic, writing, and book-keeping, to the 
exclusion of a wider and more complete mental training. 
It is the trained mind, not the details of the accountant's 
art, that makes the best foundation for a successful career in 
commercial life. 

As to attendance in Massachusetts high schools there 
are indications of a gratifying increase. Our reports are not 
so numerous as to warrant an exact statement for the whole, 
but our best judgment is that the registered number of pupils 
on October i, 1884, was a little over eight per cent, larger 
than one year before. The scanty correspondence with 
the three adjoining States above mentioned indicates a 
similar increase of a Httle less than eight per cent, within the 
same period. In a few cases a decrease was mentioned, but 
generally it was slight, and explained by local causes, — as 
changes in grading and fluctuation in the population of the 
town. Those reporting an increase name several causes, 
among which the Free Text Book law and a general increase 
of interest in local high schools are most frequently men- 
tioned. We are inclined to think that a cause alluded to by 
one teacher only has the largest share in producing the in- 
crease ; viz., the prevalent depression in business, which pre- 
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vents boys of the high school age from obtaining lucrative 
employment. It appears to be true that a larger proportion of 
boys than usual is to be found at present in our high schools 
It should be noted that the ratio of increase in our attendance 
is but slightly larger than that in the neighboring States. 
This circumstance suggests the thought that only a small 
part of the increase is, as yet, due to the Free Text Book 
law, which is peculiar to Massachusetts. From whatever 
cause arising, the gain itself is an occasion for rejoicing. 

Thus we have cast a hasty glance over the field of high 
school education. Any omissions of ours, — and they are, 
doubtless, .numerous, — can be, and, we hope, will be brought 
to notice in the discussion which is to ensue. 

(EDWIN P. SEAVER, 
Committee, \ RAY GREENE RULING, 
(ORSAMUS B. BRUCE. 



APPENDIX I. 

CIRCULAR OF INQUIRY, 

FiTCHBURG High School. 
Dear Sir: 

The Mass. State Teachers* Association at its last meeting 
appointed a Committee on Educational Progress, of which I 
am a member. My attention is to be directed particularly 
to High Schools. Will you please aid me in preparing my 
report by sending a brief (or full) answer to the following 
questions : 

(i.) What improvements relating to High School edu- 



